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Fi ive _— of Effort and Accmmadabeniiien 
By Alexander Johnson 


The work and its results of the Department of Extension of the Vine- 
land ‘Training School and the Committee on Provision for the 
Feeble-minded from rere, 1913, to June, 1918. 


FOREWORD. 


For > thirty years Alexander Johnson hes * ‘carried the news” con- 
cerning'-the feeble-minded. Like Apple Seed John, who left behind 
him thousands of apple'trees, to give comfort and pleasure a generation 
or two later, so Alexander Johnson has planted the seeds of comfort 
and understanding and training for the mental defectives. Many had 
to be planted in poor soil, many were very slow to germinate and some 
dropped in rocky places where misunderstanding and prejudice threat- 
ened to crowd them out. But now as we look back we can see the 
plants thriving and blossoming and bearing fruit. ' — 7 

The following is a bare outline of one part of the work, ”- tt 
covers but a short period of five years. But they were critical years. 
Many things had been learned and people weére' eager to know,’ but 
there was no one to tell the story, until Mr: Johnson, at an age when 
niost’ men are begging to retire;.undertook the stupendous task- which 
carried him across the country, East and West, North and‘ South, 
almost continuously during this time.. And ever in his trail mothers’ 
hearts were comforted, teachers ‘of special classes took on new courage, 
scientific students of mental conditions felt that they were better under- 
stood, social welfare workers renewed their energy because they knew 
with such an advocate the work would go on; and the feeble-minded, 
although not knowing the cause, felt the joys of better care and training 
and treatment because he had passed that wav. : 

*This is merely a statement of activities in one field of the work of the Committee. The 
reader is advised to read Mr. Johnson’s forthcoming book, which is a fascinating story of 


his own experiences. Nothing that we have ever read gives such an intimate, interesting and 
instructive picture of social welfare as it is.—Ed. 
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To you who merely read this report it is but a skeleton. To those 
who can see and to those who know and feel the results in various 
parts of America, the form and beauty and power of a well rounded 
body are evident. There is such sincersty, such evidence of perfect 
knowledge of the things he describes, such: sane sympathy im his recom- 
mendations that wherever he carried the message he left such an 
impression that the subject could not die out. I am sure it may sofely 
be said that to no one man is so much credst due for the rapid develop- 
ment of an understanding of, and the making of provision for, the 
Feeble-Minded of the United States, as to Alexander Johnson.—Editor. 


Now that the work of the Committee may be seen in perspective, 
it seems worth while to put in permanent form some record of what 
it attempted and its accomplishments. No full record of these has, 
hitherto, been made. Many members of the Committee, as well as 
most of its supporters, have little idea of the extent of its operations 
or the value of its results. Sufficient time has now elapsed, since the 
Committee functioned apart from the Vineland school, to enable us to 
see the results in full, many of them having culminated within the 
past three years. What is here shown, therefore, may be said to be 
final results of our work, although the influence of the Committee is 
by no means ended, nor will it be for many years. 

The Committee on Provision for the Feeble-minded was an out- 
growth of the Department of Extension of the Vineland Training 
School. This in its turn was a development of a volunteer Committee 
on the Feeble-minded for the State of New Jersey, of which the Super- 
intendent of the Training School had been secretary and chief worker. 
That Committee had made a survey of conditions in New Jersey and 
had done much to arouse public attention to the needs of the Feeble- 
minded. 

For many years, beginning in 1884, the National Conference of 
Charities and Correction, now named National Conference of Social 
Work, has had a standing committee on the care of mental defectives, 
and an annual report has been presented. Social workers who attend 
that Conference are fairly well informed on the topic. But they are 
comparatively few. In the minds of the general public there was a 
vague idea that there does exist a problem of the Feeble-minded, that 
there are a great many of them and that something should be done. 
But they were confused with the insane. There was no general 
knowledge of the relations of feeble-mindedness to crime or poverty. 
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There was plentiftil ignorance as to what proper care means, of the 
possibilities of training, of the Colony plat and how much it might 
mean of benefit, of the degree’'té which thousands of imbeciles and 
morons, otherwise helpless or dependent or hurtful to social otder; 
might be ‘niade'safe, happy and useful; for the problems of sterilization 
and segregation. There ‘was* evident need of -the presentation of the 
facts, the’ tésults of expérimént, in a popular, positive and objective 
way, not merely as it had been done, to social workers at ; the Confer- 
ences, but'to’ the géneral mass of the people. sail 

The Committee on Provision was established in the belief that 
the caré of the Feéble-mirided ‘is of siich supréme importanée to the 
community; the story of their joys and sorrows is so interesting; the 
methods of care and training, which have been ‘worked out’in® sixty 
years, are socially and’ ecdtiomically so sound; that it only needs‘ that 
the general public be informed on all these’ facts to make sure that the 
work shall be attempted and carried to success in every state in the 
union. On this belief the conclusion rested that the Committee’s ‘task 
was to make these facts known to all petsons in ‘authdrity-—-Governors, 
Legislators, and other public officials—and to’ the whole’ mass of ‘the 
American people. In other words, the Committee’s function was 


publicity. 
Two methods seemed available, the writter’ word atid the spoken 


word. For the written word the newspapers are the best vehicle, and 
a great newspaper campaign was proposed. But about the timé it was 
planned to begin the news service, a mental defective fired a pistol’ shot 
at Sarajevo which set civilization in flames, and during the rest of the 
Committee’s existence as a separate body the great war filled the front 
pages of the newspapers and dwarfed all other news to insignificance. 

So the Committee decided it must rely on the power of speech 
aided by pictures, and it was seen necessary that its chief agent to the 
public must be one who had that power; who knew the subject so 
intimately that the stories he had to tell might be based on first hand 
information, and so be appealing and convincing; and whose devotion 
to the task amounted to a passion. 

At the time the Committee began it was practically alone in the 
National field. The National Committee on Mental Hygiene had been 
organized to promote better care and treatment of the insane. Not 
until the Committee on Provision had begun to arouse the public did 
the Committee on Mental Hygiene pay much attention to the subject 
of defective mentality, with which it seems now chiefly concerned, as 
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opposed to diseased mentality or insanity, which was its original 
objective. 

The development of the Department of Extension of the Training 
School into the Committee on Provision took place at a meeting in 
New York City at the residence of Mrs. E. H. Harriman, on December 
18, 1914. The work of the Department up to that date had been 
chiefly in New Jersey, although many lectures had been given in other 
states by Alexander Johnson, the Director of Extension, and by Super- 
intendent Johnstone and Dr. H. H. Goddard, and the influence of 
Vineland had been widely spread through the Summer Schools for 
teachers of defectives which had been conducted annually for ten years 
previously, and which still continue. 

The Department of Extension began its work with a full time 
Director, one field agent on part time and one full time clerk in Feb- 
ruary, 1913. It took up and carried on the work that had been initiated 
by the state Committee, of which Superintendent Johnstone had been 
secretary. 

In the course of three years, all the cities and most of the towns 
and villages of New Jersey were visited. Between March, 1913, and 
April, 1916, eighty different places had been visited and one hundred 
and eleven lectures, most of them with stereoscopic illustrations, had 
been given to an estimated cumulative audience of more than 18,000 
people. 

The results of the campaign in New Jersey added to the previous 
efforts of the State Committee, and the constant examples of the Train- 
ing School at Vineland have been: 

First, the creation of the Burlington Co. Colony, since taken 
over by the State. 

Second, a notable increase in the number of special classes for 
defectives in the public schools and a law requiring such 
classes, 

Third, a law requiring medical inspections for all School 
districts in the State. 

Fourth, three-fold increase in the accommodations at the State 
Institution for women and girls at Vineland, and double 
the number of State boys at the Training School. 

Fifth, the acceptance by the State of the Woodbine Colony 
for male idiots and imbeciles. 

Sixth, and perhaps most important, a general understanding 
and acceptance by public opinion of the theory of training 
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and colony care for all defectives, an acceptance which 
had had some marked effects on other institutions besides 
those for the technically feeble-minded. 

As the Committee faced its nation wide task, two chief considera- 
tions were borne in mind. The first was the desirability of conducting 
intensive campaigns in certain states where no provision existed, or 
where it was inadequate, but in which there were local agencies of 
some sort, already active or ready for action, with whom the Com- 
mittee might co-operate. In some of these, surveys might be made 
which might convince the citizens that the facts about the feeble-minded 
which had been demonstrated in other states existed equally in theirs. 
In these states, tangible results might reasonably be expected. 

The second consideration was the urgent need of popular education 
on the subject all over the Union, wherever a hearing could be secured, 
especially in those states where no beginning of care of the feeble- 
minded had been made. 

The experience gained by the Department of Extension in New 
Jersey was a valuable guide to the wider work throughout the Nation. 
Both intensive and extensive plans were adopted. The results have 
abundantly justified the methods. It is asserted, with little fear of 
contradiction, that no national effort of the kind has been so successful, 
in comparison with the amount of money expended. With the modest 
staff of an Executive Secretary, a Field Secretary, two clerks and two 
Field Agents a very remarkable work was carried out. 

After five years and four months work, counting from the incep- 
tion of the Department of Extension, or three vears and six months 
from the formation of the Committee on Provision, and the lapse of 
three years more since the work was slowed down, we are able to 
estimate the results attained, as follows: 

Meetings were held and lectures given in thirty-three states, the 
District of Columbia and the Dominion of Canada. Three hundred 
and thirty-five different towns and cities have been the scenes of these 
meetings, some of them only once. More than eleven hundred lectures 
and addresses have been delivered to an estimated cumulative audience 
of two hundred and twenty-five thousand people. 

The audiences have included general public meetings; Legislative 
assemblies and committees of Legislatures; State Universities, Col- 
leges, Medical Schools, Theological Seminaries, Summer Schools of 
Teachers, State Normal Schools and High Schools; Church Congrega- 
tions, at Sunday services and prayer meetings; Schools of Social Work 
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in seven different cities, Rotary and Kiwanis Clubs and Chambers of 
Commerce; Women’s Clubs local, state and national; Nurses’ Associa- 
tions; Medical Societies; Teachers’ Institutes, Parent-Teachers’ Asso. 
ciations; Social Workers’ Clubs; National and State Conferences of 
Charities, Conferences of Health Officers: National Councils of 
Women ; County Officials’ Associations, Special Conferences on Mental 
Hygiene, Settlements, National Associations, Civic Leagues, Juvenile 
Protective Associations, State Meetings of King’s Daughters ; Ministers’ 
Meetings, Eugenic Education Associations, audiences in Moving Picture 
shows, and others. Anywhere and everywhere where people had 
gathered together with a serious purpose, and in some places to which 
people had come to be entertained, and wherever a hearing could be 
had, the appeal of the feeble-minded was made. 

Of the eleven hundred and more lectures and addresses about four 
hundred were illustrated by stereoscopic views, showing the audiences 
what the boys and girls whose histories were being given looked like, 
as they worked and played and learned. 

Surveys more or less extensive were made by the field agents of 
the Committee in many states, and these agents often prepared the 
way for the lecturer, arousing preliminary interest and securing an 
audience. 

CO-OPERATING AGENCIES. 

While the work of the Committee has been the chief factor in 
securing the results to be related, there have been many valuable 
co-operating agencies. The National Committee on Mental Hygiene 
has done much good work since it entered the field. The Federations 
of Women’s Clubs in some states have fostered the Committee’s work, 
in some cases arranging the itinerary of the lecturer and even paying 
railroad expenses and furnishing hospitality. The State Boards of 
Charities have taken part, in many states, arranging for surveys and 
otherwise helping, although some of these boards have been conspirators 
by their inattention. Several states have had Commissions on the 
Feeble-minded, some under legislative authorization, and these, in all 
cases, have called on the Committee for help. The creation of some 
of these Commissions was due to the Committee’s activity. 

While thus acknowledging the help of co-operating agencies, the 
Committee has no hesitation in claiming that most of the results have 
been due to its activity and that its peculiar work of publicity has been 
practically its exclusive contribution and has been one of the essentials 
of success. 
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THE RESULTS. 


To sum up the results achieved in the thirty-three states of the 
Union where the Committee has operated, we may say, that in nine 
states in which in 1913 no public institutions for the feeble-minded 
existed, viz: Alabama, Arkansas, Delaware, Florida, Georgia, Louis- 
jana, Mississippi, South Carolina and Tennessee, institutions have 
been built, are now building or are authorized by law; in five states 
which had institutions with manifestly inadequate accommodations, viz: 
California, Indiana, New Jersey, Pennsylvania and Wisconsin, one or 
more additional institutions have been created. In one state, Louisiana, 
a private charitable institution has been established and is being con- 
ducted and another has been built by a charitable bequest and dedicated 
to the city in which it stands. In four others, viz: Connecticut, Ken- 
tucky, Missouri and Virginia, substantial additions have been made to 
the existing institutions. In one state, Kentucky, a deplorably vicious 
law, which had successfully withstood the attacks of reformers for 
many years, was repealed; and in the majority of the states where the 
Committee has worked, its influence in the development of special 
classes for defectives in the public schools has been very salutary. 
That is to say in nineteen states very positive tangible results may be 
demonstrated and, in most of the rest, results less tangible, yet positive, 
may be confidently asserted. 

In considering these efforts and results it should be remembered 
that during the time of the Committee’s work the Great War was in 
progress, and public attention was so much absorbed in it that most 
strenuous efforts were necessary to secure attention to the campaigns 
of publicity the Committee was conducting. 


NATIONAL AND STATE CONFERENCES. 


Probably the best forum in the Un‘ted States for a presentation 
of a measure of social advance is the National Conference of Social 
Work (formerly the National Conference of Charities and Correction), 
and only second to it are the numerous State Conferences of the same 
kind. As far as possible the Committee on Provision was represented, 
during its active life, at these important meetings. 

The National Conference was attended at Memphis in 1914, 
Baltimore in 1915, Indianapolis in 1916, and the work of the Com- 
mittee was made known. During the five vears of work of the Exten- 
sion Department and the Committee, State Conferences have been 
addressed in twenty-five states, some of them at more than one meeting. 
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These Conferences have always been useful occasions, and in three 
instances the lectures and discussions at them have marked the begin- 
ning of an interest and movement that has led ultimately to the creation 
of a State Institution. These instances were in the states of Florida, 
Mississippi and Tennessee. While the remarkable development in the 
South as a whole may be clearly traced to the initial impulse at the 
first two Southern Sociological Congress held at Nashville in 1912, and 
Atlanta in 1913. 


, 


A Clinic and Its Results 
Lloyd N. Yepsen 
Asst. Psychologist The Training School 


Woodbury stands as a leader among the cities of South Jersey as 
the result of having held the first mental clinic in the section which 
was devoted to the guidance and placement of children of that school 
system. 

Some time ago Superintendent Thomas, of Woodbury, requested 
that a child be examined in the Vineland Laboratory. About the same 
time E. R. Johnstone, Director of the Training School, delivered an 
address in Woodbury and made the suggestion that a demonstration 
clinic be held in that city with members of the State Psychiatric Clinic 
and the Vineland Laboratory co-operating. This clinic may be right- 
fully called a “demonstration clinic,” for the purpose of it was to show 
the school men of the City of Woodbury, and through them the school 
men of this section of the state, the necessity and value of proper 
classification and placement of problem cases. 

The aim of the clinical method used was to show the futility of 
relying upon a Binet examination only in the disposal of cases. Final 
success depends upon a full and complete picture of the child, and this 
is possible only through the knowledge of the physical condition as 
given by the school medical office, the home conditions as found by the 
school nurse; the school progress, by ihe school superintendent; the 
mental status and developmental history, as found by the psychiatrist, 
and the complete mental examination, as found by the psychologist. All 
this was done in this clinic, and at the end of the day the child was 
brought before the clinic. After dismissal his case was discussed in 
the light of the findings of those who were familiar with the child, 
recommendations were made and final recommendations and guidance 
were given. 
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The real importance of this day’s work may be more fully realized 
when it is shown how children, unable to profit in school, unable to 
cope with their complicated environment and living a life of limited 
scope, can be assisted so as to be permitted to have what is theirs by 
birthright—happiness. It may be that it is merely the changing of the 
school course for the individual, or it may be the proverbial “one hun- 
dred and one” things which make for them a life we cannot realize. 
The cases present at the clinic and disposal made follow: 


Case I 
An under-nourished child of the type common in the “Pines” of 


New Jersey. Unable to succeed in school, but of a passive disposition ; 
undoubtedly mentally deficient. 

Recommendation—Application be made for admission to the State 
Institution for Feeble-minded at Vineland. 
Case II 

A boy retarded in school. Poor physical condition. Teeth and 
tonsils in bad condition. 

Recommendation—Dental and medical attention. 
Case III 

A girl whose mother was low grade. Obesity very apparent. 
Mental tone low, unable to make progress in school. 

Recommendation: Application be made for admission to The 
Training Schoo! at Vineland for endocrine therapeutic treatment. 


Case IV 
A negro boy subject to epileptic seizures. 


Recommendation: Application be made for admission to State 
Colony for Epileptics at Skillman. 

Case V 

A boy retarded in school, ill treated at home and disgusted with 
life. Physical condition slightly below average. 

Recommendation: Find him a friend—one who will take an 
interest in him and give him something to make life worth while. 
Parents to allow him more outdoor play. Superintendent agreed to be 
or find the “friend.” , 

Case VI 

An academic failure and slight possibility of succeeding along 
_academic lines. 

Recommendation: Place in a special class if possible. If not, give 
him all the manual training possible. 
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These are not all the cases in Woodbury nor is Woodbury better 
or worse than the average town. These cases are significant of one 
fact, however, and that is that these children were so ill adjusted and 
so poorly classified that they could be picked out with ease. What 
does this mean? It means that in the same school system there are 
many children who are laboring with a problem too large for them, 
many who can not ever profit by academic training but who can deal 
with concrete things. It is not only the school officials but also the 
people at large who must realize this and give these children a chance, 
If the members of the clinic had given their time for the day and the 
net result had been only the finding of a friend for the boy (Case V) 
the day would have been well spent, for it means that one boy’s life may 
be entirely changed. Is not guidance and placement the duty of the 
school? If this clinic will stimulate more of them it will have been a 
double success. 


Suggested Reading 


Titchener, Edward B. A Text-book of Psychology. 
The Macmillan Co., New York, 1911. 


Richmond, Mary E. Social Diagnosis. 
Russell Sage Foundation, New York, 1917. 
Franz, Shepherd Ivory Handbook of Mental Examination Methods. 
The Macmillan Co., New York, 1919. 
Yerkes, Robert M., & Army Mental Tests. 
Yoakum, Clarence Henry Holt & Co., New York, 1920. 
Binet, A. The Developement of Intelligence in Children. 
Trans. by E. S. Kite. 
Pub. of the Training School at Vineland, 1916. 


Porteus, S. D., & The Condensed Guide to the Binet Tests. 


Hill, Helen Pub. of the Training School at Vineland, 1920. 
E 
Tredgold, A. F. Mental Deficiency. 2nd ed. 


William Wood & Co., New York, 1908. 


Ross, Edward Alsworth Social Psychology. 
The Macmillan Co. New York, 1908. 


Pintner, Rudolf, & A Scale of Performance Tests. 
Paterson, Donald D. Appleton & Co., New York and London, 1917. 
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The Training of One Child for an Eight 
Months’ Period 


Frances Hershey Feeley 


In order to attain a better understanding of what our training 
may mean for a period of months, to a little child whose mind has not 
developed normally, it will be well to first consider what is embraced 
in the daily curriculum. 


The Morning Circle (30 minutes) gives each child the opportunity 
to start the day with a bright “Good Morning,” be it said or sung, fol- 
lowed by songs of the season and a short talk on the holiday of the 
month, or of the out-of-doors which is so near a little child’s heart. 
The Circle is followed by a thirty-minute period devoted to handwork 
which has been previously planned for the day: a bright mat to weave, 
some paper folding or card sewing. 


Then follow the games, which are preceded by a vigorous march 
and imitative rhythms. Here it is we become all of the things which 
we most desire to be—staunch soldiers, flying birds, or perhaps the 
sandman, who places a spell over each bowed head and who later wakes 
the little sleepers for lunch, which is one of the morning’s important 
events. After games we return to work for forty minutes, this time 
to paint a landscape or make furniture for the dolls’ house, or some 
addition for the sand table, until we are reminded by the bell that an- 
other morning has passed with its work and play; then home to the 
cottage with a piece of well-done work serving as a reminder of a 
happy, well-spent morning. 


Frank came to us a sturdy lad of eight years, without any indica- 
tions of previous school training, possessing a lovable disposition, with 
well-developed tyrannical tendencies and a frank admission of his dis- 
like for work. 


For a week and a half he withheld himself from the group in a 
speculative aloofness, evincing no interest in the activities around him— 
until one day under an unexpected circumstance he came to work in a 
fashion entirely typical. We were making cardboard clocks; Frank, 
when given his pattern, was interested in spite of himself, but after 
the slightest effort reverted to his former habit of watching the other 
little workers before completing his work. The following morning 
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Frank was much astonished to see his clock finished by a more zealous 
companion, among the number on exhibition, and exclaimed, “Some- 
body’s ‘copped’ my clock.” (Frank’s capacity for slang was extensive, ) 
And when it was explained that the clock belonged to the one who 
worked the most with it, he resolved to make one wholly his own, and 
from then on he never refused to work. 


We discovered that although Frank’s muscular development was 
excellent his co-ordination was poor, so with large materials (large 
in order to prevent strain) such as blocks, tablets, rings and pegs, his 
hands and brain were gradually trained to perform their simple tasks 
with one impulse. After a time he was able to use scissors, following 
at first a single line, later progressing to difficult cutting of figures from 
more intricate patterns. 

Frank’s number and color sense were awakened through the weav- 
ing of simple paper chains and coarse mats, using at first only one color 
and number and later weaving mats with fine strips involving two 
colors and two number combinations. His color sense received further 
training through the progression of crayonned landscapes to a simple 
water-color picture with trees and a brook in the foreground. 


In the same way we went from the simple to the complex in cut- 
ting, folding, and others of the various simple Kindergarten occupa- 
tions—which lead to the more difficult rug weaving, basket making, 
woodwork, and elementary English, which is included in the training 
of our older children. 

Frank’s native ability for leadership and initiative found ready 
expression in the freedom of the games and rhythms. He rapidly 
grasped the imitative exercises in marching and simple repetitive games, 
gradually taking part in more difficult marching in two’s, four’s and 
eight’s, interpretive rhythm work, independent of assistance and later 
dramatic group games requiring little individual performance. 


Frank is one of many who is learning to do for himself and others 
by the “Play Method” here in Kindergarten, where there is the deepest 
significance in its emphasis of the school motto “Happiness first, all else 


follows.” 
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Survey of Speech Defects* 
Wyoming State Training School at Lander 
C. T. Jones 
When the survey was made 129 patients were enrolled in the 
Institution. 99 of these were examined for speech defects. It was 
impossible to examine the remaining 30 as some of the patients had 
returned home for a summer vacation, and the others had been removed 


to a colony. 
Among the 99 cases, 18 cases or 18.2% were found having no 


speech defect. The 81 cases or 81.8% having speech defects were 


distributed as follows« 

Stammering, 5. 

Lisping, 13 (7 Lateral emission, 6 lingual protrusion). 

Lalling, 6. 

Defective phonation, 14. 

Nasality, 5. 

Nasal iwang, 2. 

Foreign accent, 7. 

Defective voice, 9 (aphonia, 1; dysphonia, 4; weak voice, 1; high pitched, 1; 
guttural, 2). 

Sluggish speech, 23. 

Speech consisting of a few words only, 2. 

No speech, 8. (In addition there were three children 3 years of age or 
younger who as yet had developed no speech.) 

Defective speech due to or accompanied by physical defect as mal-occlusion, 
cleft palate, etc., 5 (hypertrophied tonsils, adenoids, high arch, etc., are 
not included). 

Deaf and dumb, 6 (2 of these are also blind). 

A reclassification under stammering, lisping, lalling and cognate 


defects was found advisable as the number of cases under each separate 
type of defect is too small for purposes of comparison. 

Both stuttering and stammering are included under stammering. 
There are 5 cases or 5.1% of these. It is usually estimated that in the 
normal school population .9 of 1% of the children are stammerers. 
There are too few stammerers to make a comparison of the mental 


* The survey was made by Misses Jorgenson, Renswold, Logan, Sowers, and 
Mrs. Gloyd, who comprised a class taking advanced speech work at the Summer 
School at Lander, August, 1921, under E. A. Seyfarth, State Director of Special 
Classes. The class was divided into two groups; each group examined one-half 
of the patients. 
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levels of this group with that of the others of any value. Only three 
mental ages were given. They are 7 years 10 months, 4 years 2 months, 
and 3 years 10 months. 

This last patient, a girl- having a chronological age of 11, is 
exceedingly clever in the art of substitution, clever to a degree wholly 
unexpected in a mental level of 3 years 10 months. The examiners 
noted that she always spoke of herself as sister, though she’ answered 
to the name of Marie; and never said the word little, always ‘speaking 
of small things. It was later found that she stammered violently on 
on? and —— 2 


There were 13 or 13.1% lispers. They ranged from 8 to 78 chron- 
ologically ; mentally, from 3 years 8 months to 10 years 8 montis. : The 
median chronological age was 17 years, and the median mental age 5 
years 9 months. 


Under cognate defects are listed lalling, defective phonation, nasal- 
ity, nasal twang, defective voice and sluggish speech. Patients listed 
under “No Speech” and “Speech Consisting of Few Words Only,” are 
omitted, for in all these cases the mentality is too low for accurately 
testing. The number of percentage of lalling and cognate defects is not 
given, as many patients are listed under two or more headings. The 
chronological range is from 7 to 86 years, and the mental range from 
3 to 11 years 1 month. The median chronological age is 24, and the 
median mental age is 5 years 8 months. 

Among 18 patients or 18.1% having no speech defect, the chrono- 
logical age varied from 10 to 76 years, and the mental age from 5 years 
6 months to 11 years 10 months. Here was found a median chrono- 
logical age is 24, and the median mental age is 5 years 8 months. 

Among 18 patients or 18.1% having no speech defect, the chrono- 
logical age varied from 10 to 76 years, and the mental age from 5 years 
6 months to 11 years 10 months. Here was found a median chrono- 
logical age of 23 years 6 months, and a median mental age of 8 years 8 
months. 

Summary : 

1. A large percentage of mental defectives gives evidence of slug- 
gish or flabby condition of lips, tongue, vocal cords and other organs of 
speech; lack of clearness in enunciating often due to the mouth not 
being properly opened for speech; lack of variation in pitch (many 
monotones). Many of the patients were found to be suffering from 
two or more kinds of speech defects. 
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2. Stammering was found in greater numbers than is usually 
found among the normals, occurring in patients of very low mental 


levels. 

3. As we pass from the lower to the higher grades of mental 
levels, speech disturbances tend to disappear. This is illustrated by 
the comparison between the median mental level of 5 years 8 months 


of the lalling group, with the median mental level of 8 years 8 months 


of the group having no speech defect. 
4, That a greater percentage of speech defects is found among 


feeble-minded than among normal is obvious. In the normal school 
population, surveys show from 1 to 7% suffering from speech defects. 
Here we have 81.8%. 


Summer School 1922 


The sixteenth annual session of Summer School was held from 
July 10th to August 18th, 1922. The class of students was made up 
of teachers of special classes, school principals, social service workers, 
representatives from other Institutions for the Feeble-minded, an or- 
phanage, and State Departments of Education. We were glad to 
count one of the members from London, the remaining members of 
the class were from the following States: Connecticut, District of 
Columbia, Illinois, Indiana, Louisiana, Maryland, Massachusetts, Mon- 
tana, New Jersey, New York, North Carolina, Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
South Carolina, Texas, Virginia, Washington, Wisconsin. 

It was a well prepared, purposeful group of students, all of whom 
completed the course as laid out: Educational Psychology (30 hours), 
Abnormal Psychology and Psychiatry (30 hours), Sociology (30 
hours), Special School and Classroom Methods (30 hours), Laboratory 
Methods of Mental Measurements (30 hours). 

In addition to our somewhat increased regular staff of instructors 
we were fortunate in having lectures on special lines of education, 
medical and social work from the following lecturers: Dr. E. A. Doll, 
New Jersey State Psychologist, who had charge of the psychological 
work, and Miss Edna Jatho, of the State Department of Charities of 
Indiana, who was a laboratory assistant; Dr. J. M. McCallie, State 
Department of Education, New Jersey; Miss Elizabeth Kite, one of 
our former field workers; Mrs. Cornelia Meytrott, Department of In- 
‘stitutions and Agencies, New Jersey; Dr. W. S. Cornell, Chief Medical 
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Inspector of Public Schools, Philadelphia; Dr. W. A. O'Leary, De. 
partment of Vocational Education, New Jersey; Dr. Percy H 
Psychologist, Lehigh University, Bethlehem, Pa.; Dr. Calvin Derrick, 
Superintendent of the State Home for Boys, Jamesburg, N. J.; Mr. 
George B. Thorn, Superintendent of the New Jersey State Home for 
Feeble-minded, Vineland ; Mr. Alexander Johnson, former Director 
of our Extension Department; Dr. C. P. McCord, Director of Public 
Health, Albany,“N. Y.; Dr. S. D. Ludlum, Psychiatrist, Philadelphia; 
Dr. Colcher, Roentgenologist of the’ Pennsylvania Railrbad Co., Phil. 
delphia; Mrs. Helen Peppard aan — Specialist, Lehigh Uni- 
versity, Bethlehem, Pa. ‘ 


Twenty-five students enrolled as members of the Hxthesien Conia 
of Lehigh University, where we have co-operative arrangement for 
University credits. We also have during the course other co-operation 
in the way of visits, lectures, etc. Our Alumni now numbers over six 
hundred and on the day of graduation of the Class of 1922 an Alumni 
meeting was held. 





Out of 100,000 pupils in fhe New York public schools who fail:to 
be promoted each year, 50,000 have defective eyesight, 25,000 are 
suffering the humiliation of being “left-backs” simply because they are 
desperately in need of glasses.—Eye Sight Conservation Council. 





The report of the State Institution of North Carolina (The Cas- 
well Training School at Kinston) comes to our desk with a message 
of hope and determination. This institution has gone through many 
troubles, of which fire was one of the worst, but its superintendent, 
Dr. McNairy, and his executive committee have never lost courage. 


We well remember about ten years ago the efforts that were made 
to establish this institution. While the people of the State were slow to 
see the need, they have in increasingly large numbers come to appre- 
ciate the necessity of the institution and of its success in handling the 
feeble-minded. There is a real program of wise development now under 
way and a stimulated public opinion will help the legislators to fully 
support this program. - 
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